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Introduction 



The purposes of this module are to provide curriculum spe- 
cialists with information on the change process in education and 
to help them develop some of the skills and abilities needed to 
plan for and enact curriculum change* Curriculum change may 
involve the revision of program goals, instructional procedures, 
or a single course; the addition or deletion of units of 
instruction or courses from a program; the alteration of train- 
ing program requirements; the development of completely new 
programs; change in the focus of the vocational program; or tha 
elimination of entire programs or courses* 

In the early 1920s, vocational teachers were recruited 
from the ranks of outstanding practitioners in occupational 
areas* Tht* recruits were to transmit the skills, knowledge, 
and lore of their t-ades or occupations to students who had 
decided to follow in their footsteps. 

The narrowly defined mission of these early teachers is in 
sharp contrast to the challenges faced by vocational teachers 
and leaders today. For example, vocational educators are now 
instructing large numbers of minority students and migrant stu- 
dents from rural societies; physically and mentally handicapped 
students, who need to be brought into the mainstream of society; 
and unemployed victims of technological change. 

The skilled practitioner is still needed to transmit the 
"know-how" of his or her vocation. But occupational knowledge 
and skills are no longer sufficient qualifications for the 
vocational educator. Curriculum development in vocational 
education requires knowledge of the process of change in satis- 
fying the demands of the labor market, students, and techno- 
logical changes within occupations. Today, the vocational 
educator must also be an innovator and a change agent. 

This module is a companion to other modules in this series 
that deal with managing and providing staff development for 
vocational education programs* 

Overview 

Certain genet 'zationa about human behavior are basic 
premises of this r ' lie: 

• People resist change; change may be threatening to 
one's feeling of self-worth and security 
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# A person* 8 active participation in planning for change 
is an important factor in one 1 a acceptance of change 

a New knowledge, skills, attitudes, and/or abilities are 
needed to effect change 

In addition, it hat been assumed that change in curriculum 
is change in instruction, and therefore that the instructor is 
a key instrument in change. At the same time, it has been 
assumed that any major change requires the full support of 
administrators at all levels and of those who participate in 
the financial support of vocational education. 

The first section of this module defines some of the terms 
commonly used in the study of change; it discusses the charac- 
teristics of people most likely to accept change and the char- 
acteristics of innovative programs most likely to be accepted. 

The module then focuses ^n the general functions of the 
change agent — the person or organisation that makes it possible 
for planned change to take place. Finally, the module provides 
an overview of the various stages of the change process* ^ 
Evaluation, problem identification, ^fce selection of a soluf 
tion, the implementation of the solution, slid the monitoring of 
the solution are all discussed here. The module provides cri- 
teria for use in determining whether to adopt an innovative \ 
program and describes steps that might be taken to ensure that ^ 
a newly adopted program will be maintained. 



Instructions to the Learner 

Self-Check items and possible responses to them are found 
in the appendices. These questions have two purposes. First, 
before you begin work on the module, you may use them to check 
quickly whether you have already learned the information in 
previous classes or readings. In some instances, with the con- 
sent of your instructor, you might decide to skip a whole module 
or parts of one. The second purpose of the Self-Check is to 
help you review the content of modules you have studied in 
order to mbbbbb whether you have achieved the module's goals 
and objectives. 

You can also use the list of goals and objectives that 
follows to determine whether the module content is new to you 
and requires in-depth study, or whether the module can serve as 
a brief review before you continue to the next module. 
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goals and Objectives 



Goal 1 ; Examine the process of effecting change in vocational 
education. 

Objective 1.1 : Define terms commonly used in the study of 
the diffusion of educational programs, including the fol- 
lowing: client, dissemination, diffusion, implementation, 
innovation, user, integrated approach, and sequential 
approach • 

Objective 1.2 : Describe the characteristics of people 
most likely to accept innovations. X 



Objective 1*3 ; List and describe at least five of the 
nine attributes of innovative programs that are most 
easily accepted. 



Goal 2 : Describe tae role of the change agent* 

Objective 2.1 : Identify four interpersonal skills that 

are required of a change agent. 

Objective 2.2 : Describe five general functions of a 
change agent. 



Goal 3 : Describe the process of planned change in vocational 
education. 

Objective 3.1 : Identify human and material resources that 
can be utilized to initiate, implement, or evaluate a cur- 
riculum change. 

Objective 3*2 : Describe procedures that help ensure that 
a newly adopted program will be maintained. 

Objective 3*3 : Identify evaluative criteria for assessing 
an innovation in vocational education. 



Resources 

You will not need additional publications to complete the 
learning activities in this module. 
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GOAL 1: Discuss the process of effecting change in vocational 
education. f 

'l 



Why Change?* 



Most observers agree that we are beyond debating, the 
inevitability of change. They further agree that a mtajor con- 
stant is the tendency toward movement, growth, development, and 
progress— i.e. , change. The new and contemporary aspect of 
change is the swinging of the pendulum from debates concerning 
change versus no change to debates concerning the best: methods 
to be employed in controlling and directing the forces! that 
influence change. The implication is that effecting cUnge in 
vocational education, like effecting change in other t^pes of 
social institutions and substitutions, involves social action 
and social policy. Some critics claim that education iis not 
closely bound to the social trends and rapid changes that char- 
acterize contemporary American society. Although this Jclaim is 
partially correct, major efforts are underway to change this 
pattern. 



Planned Change 



All efforts described in the literature to control and 
direct change have been labeled with the generic term, planned 
change. Planned change establishes an environment, an atmos- 
phere, a setting, or a posture in which change away iJom the 
traditional is constant, continuous, and self-renfWng for the 
organization. 

Education as a social institution has always bean greatly 
influenced by social and technological change and has attempted 
to adapt to it. But mere adaptation does not necessarily con- 
stitute planned change. Traditionally, the educational insti- 
tution has attempted to serve as a transmitter of culture, a 



* Adapted from Wall, E. Review and synthesis of strategies for 
effecting change in vocational and technical education . 
Columbus, OH; The Ohio State University, Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 1972. 



"conservative" function- More recently, in addition to being a 
transmitter of culture, education has attempted to serve as an 
agent of innovation and change, a "progressive" function. 

In fact, the function of the school is becoming increas- 
ingly more comprehensive. The school is expected to develop the 
capacity of the individual to learn; to share responsibility 
with the family and home for developing the individual's capa- 
city to live in this culture; to prepare the individual to earn 
a living; and to prepare and retrain student* as technological 
progress changes the conditions of employment. 

Vocational education in particular is influenced by the 
forces of change. Vocational programs must be sensitive lo the 
performance requirements of the marketplace and employers. 
They must be .responsive to a relatively free labor market in 
whjch laws <5f supply and demand fof^arke table skills operate, 
Ntf other types of educational programs are as radically affected 
by flue Luat ions in economic and related psychological and social 
conditions as are those in vocational education. 



The Terminology of Educational Change , x 

Lie study of educational change has a terminology all its 
own. Some of the more common terms are discussed below and in 
the glossary appended to this module. 

Diffusion is the process of transmitting information about 
ai innovation to a user of the innovation. The general term 
diffusion includes the sequential stages of dissemination, 
implementation , and utilization . The entire diffusion process 
also can be considered in terms of five phases: awareness, 
interest, evaluation, trial, and adoption. The awareness and 
interest phases correspond to the dissemination stage — the 
potential user learns about the innovation and then seeks more 
detailed information about it. The evaluation and trial phases 
correspond to the implementation stage — the potential user 
examines the possible value of the innovation for his or her 
purposes and is willing to implement the innovation on s tryout 
basis. The adoption phase corresponds to the utilization stage 
when the user accepts the innovation on a tull-ccale basis. 

Diffusion literature of ten uses the term client to refer 
to the potential user. The change agent is the person who 
facilitate* planned innovation. She or he may be a member of 
the agency that developed the innovation of a member of the' 
staff of the potential user. She or he may also be external to 
both groups. The role, of the change, agent is discussed i; more 
detail later in this module. 



An integrated approach to diffusion requires the change 
agent to participate in all phases of an educational innovation: 
planning, development, dissemination, implementation, and 
utilisation. When the diffusion plan is considered only after 
the program has been developed, it is not an "integrated 11 plan; 
it is "sequential/ 1 An integrated plan for diffusion is pref- 
erable because the program has a much better chance of being 
appropriate for the potential users and, therefore, of being 
adopted. 

When the vocational education curriculum specialist acts 
as a change agent, he or she must listen to people who present 
problems; analyse the problems and the needs of the users; sug- 
gest alternative solutions; and help to implement and revise 
the innovation so that it satisfies the users. 



Characteristics of People Likely to Accept Innovations 

Many studies have contrasted early knowers of an innr a- 
tion to later knowers . The portrait that emerges of the early 
Kfidwer ~ reveal? more f^rma 1 eiiucati emr more" so c ia l part ieipa— — 
tion, greater exposure to interpersonal channels of communica- 
tion, and greater change agent contact. 

Early adopters of an innovation have similarly been con- 
trasted with later adopters . An identical portrait emerges for 
early adopters. They are better educated, more socially ori- 
ented, in tune with interpersonal communication channels, and 
regular users of change agent services* In addition, they 
manage larger units, rely more heavily on scientific know-how, 
take greater risks, and have higher aspiration levels. Early 
adopters have more favorable attitudes toward change and enjoy 
a higher degree of opinion leadership in their environment. 

When researchers focused on the characteristics of opinion 
leaders, they learned that these individuals were more innova- 
tive than their followers, were more cosmopolitan, and enjoyed 
a higher social states* Again, opinion leaders regularly util- 
ized the services offered by change agents. 



Attributes of Innovative Programs That Are Most Easily Accepted 

Innovations that meet with easy acceptance generally 
exhibit the following characteristics; 

• Easy to understand and use 

• Can be experimented with on a limited basis 
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• Have product or process outcomes that are immediately 
visible 

• Are relatively low in cost 

• Have acceptable training, servicing) storage , and 
planning requirements 

• Have reasonable space requirements and size 

Some Precautions Concerning Change Strategies 

No single strategy is a panacea for all ills. On the 
other hand, vocational educators who develop numerous new pro- 
grams , curricula, and special projects in vocational education 
run the risk of "over-choice"— the point at which the advan- 
tages of diversity offered to the student are cancelled by the 
complexities of the career decision-making process* 

A few vocational educators prefer to deal with those areas 
that they ca n change e asily* They tend to keep on functioning 
outf of .comfort and habit an<T 3d lid t "re al T y wahT^^nget involved 
in candid assessments of what they do or- what is more impor- 
tant! perhaps — what they do not do Changes of a mere perva- 
sive and comprehensive nature are resisted* For instance, 
changing from one program guide or text for teaching in a spe- 
cific vocational area to a more recently updated one is rela- 
tively simple. It requires only that the teacher make the 
adoption. Conversely, implementing an entirely new career edu- 
cation curriculum for grades K-14 requires a vastly different 
approach. It probably would require changing the attitudes, 
beliefs, and behavior patterns of all personnel in the entire 
l*cal school system, as well as members of the community. 

Despite the difficulties involved, a planned change stra- 
tegy that is characterized by comprehensiveness and pervasive- 
ness in its approach seems to have a greater probability of 
success than one that is less so. 
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Individual Study Activities 

I. Define the following terms as they are used in the dis- 
semination and implementation of innovations* 



• 


change agent 


• 


client 


• 


dissemination 


• 


diffusion 


• 


implementation 


• 


innovation 


• 


integrated approach to diffusion 


• 


user 



List five characteristics of people most likely to accept 
innovations* 



With what type of people will the change agent have the 
best results when trying to gather initial support for an 
innovation? 

4* Most innovations that meet with the easiest acceptance 
exhibit six principal attributes* List and describe as 
many of these six attributes as possible* 

5* a* What is the difference between an integrated approach 
and a sequential approach to development and dif- 
fusion? Explain* 

b. Why is the integrated approach more effective than the 
sequential approach? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Provide examples you have seen of the following types of 
diffusion outcomes: 

a* Failures due to no plan for diffusion 

b* Failures due to a "sequential 1 ' plan for diffusion 

c. Successes due to an "integrated' 1 plan for diffusion 

-17- 
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2. ' Which attributes of successful innovative programs seem 

most critical in vocational education programs? Explain 
your reasons. 

3. Which attributes of successful innovative programs seem 
least critical in vocational education programs? Explain 
your reasons. 

4* "If teachers must be retrained in order for a change to be 
made, the chances for success are reduced unless strong 
incentives to be retrained are provided Discuss the 
meaning and importance of this j statement. 
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GOAL 2: Describe Che role of the change agent. 



Functions of the Change Agent 



A change agent might be a research coordinator, a student, 
a publisher's representative, a director of federal programs, a 
teacher!, or a member of a technical assistance center. Fre- 
quently the vocational education curriculum specialist will 
serve as a change agent. The change agent must possess inter- 
personal skills that allow him or her to build a relationship 
with the client. There are five general functions the change 
agint mist perform in building this relationship. They include 
involving potential users in the development and selection of 
programs; informing potential users about programs; demonstrate 
ing the effect iveness of programs; training progra m sta ff to 
use the innovative programs; and servicing and maintaining 
implemented innovations. 

Involving Potential Users in the Development and Selection of 
Programs 

Early functions of the change agent include diagnosing the 
needs and interests of program users, evaluating the benefits 
of alternative programs, studying the feasibility of funding 
and using programs, and adapting programs to fit the needs of 
users. It is crucial to involve potential users, cotmsunity 
members, unions, major employers ; and youth groups at this 
stage. 'The dynamics of technological change are so rapid that 
the involvement of business and industry along with the 
teachers is crucial. Building and maintaining a link between 
the consumer and the development team is the most critical role 
performed by the change agent. Failure in this role can result 
in unused programs, unmet user needs, and loss of credibility 
with the community, school district, and students. 



Informing Potential Users About Programs 

Early dissemination activities include writing information 
brochures and organizing demonstrations and conferences to 
inform selected audiences about programs relevant to their 
situations* 
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Until recently, educational innovations occurred so infre- 
quently that there was little need for systematic information. 
Today, information must systematically be made available in 
ways that help the practitioner reach sensible professional 
judgment* 



Demonstrating the Effectiveness of Programs 

Demonstration activities include setting up field test 
demonstration sites and organizing visits; instituting "trial 
runs 11 in schools to allow for firsthand observation and evalua- 
tion; and providing data and evaluations on previous uses of 
the program. 

In the past» the typical demonstration was arranged to 
convince the practitioner of something by showing her or him 
that it was feasible* But these traditional demonstrations 
often failed: first t because they were set up in unrealistic 
situations, such as university laboratory schools; and second, 
because they did not provide the practitioner with an oppor- 
tunity to assess the innovation. Today, the function of the 
demonstrator is to create credible situations where the practi- 
tio ne r c a n g*th*r— r e lev a nt information about the iwnova t ion an d- 
its consequences. 



Training Program Staff to Use the Innovative Programs 

Training activities might include running Saturday or 
summer workshops; serving as a consultant fco teachers in the 
early stages of new-product use; arranging for site visits and 
conferences between current users an<i potential users; and 

running periodic refresher seminars. 

i 

The training of potential adopters makes sense, especially 
if the innovation requires new skills and knowledge to make it 
work effectively. Few educators are so secure that they will 
risk their reputations by trying out an innovation they are not 
expert in using* It seems likely that the availability of 
inservice training is responsible in great measure for the suc- 
cess of such innovations as the curricular materials in metal 
technology and the computers in machining and agribusiness that 
utilise both programmed and computen-oriented instruction* The 
innovation should be practiced until it becomes a routine pro- 
cedure* For more information on staff development, see the 
module in this series devoted to this topic* 
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Servicing and Maintaining Implemented Innovations 



Servicing activities include providing technical assis- 
tance to maintain equipment; providing updated versions of the 
innovation aa they appear; and ensuring that lost materials are 
replaced without disruptive delays in the program. 

At some point, an innovation must be converted by the users 
into a regular part of the ongoing operation. This often means 
new physical, personnel, or financial resources. Innumerable 
instances have been reported in which innovative projects, whose 
funds were exhausted, returned to the traditional ways of doing 
things* As a consequence, continuous change did not take place. 

Since the initial enthusiasm for an innovation usually 
wanes, the resulting lowered efficiency must be compensated for 
by further resources and support. Unless such resources are to 
be regularly available, there is little point in adopting the 
innovation in the first place. ' 



_V .1* I 
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Individual Study Activities 



1. Read each of the following case descriptions of how pro- 
grans were developed and implemented; then answer the 
questions that follow. 

Case 1 

A research organisation conducted a national study on the 
need for specific types of vocational training programs 
for the severely handicapped. Its study showed that voca- 
tional programs for the blind are feasible in your geo- 
graphic and subject area. It identified several industries 
that would hire the blind if they were trained. The 
representatives of the research organisation helped your 
district get federal funding for the program, trained the 
teachers on the special instructional and learning prob- 
lems of the blind, and provided the necessary supplies and 
equipment. 

a. If you were employed by the school district involved, 
what would be your functioning a change ag e nt ? 

Case 2 

You **e employed by a school district to administer voca- 
tional education classes. One day a representative of the 
bakers' union comes to your office and asks you to start a 
program to train pastry chefs. You are interested, so you 
visit the bakery and hear about the shortage of pastry 
chefs. Aft^r many meetings with the local union, pastry 
chefs, and your school personnel, you determine that a 
program is feasible. At this point, your supervisor calls 
in a development company to do a task analysis and develop 
a curriculum. This company then designs the program, and 
in about one year you are ready to start enrolling 
dents in your pastry-making class. 

a. Should the change agent have taken a more active role 
in the development of the program? 

b. What dangers are there when an outside agency develop* 
the program unaided by school personnel? 

c. What would you have tried to do differently if you had 
been the change agent? 
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Case 3 



You are employed by a school district to administer voca- 
tional education programs. One day, while talking with 
several studenta in the carpentry class, you learn that the 
students and teacher would like to try to repair school 
buildings as part of their course. It sounds like a good 
idea, so you talk to the carpentry teacher, the school 
principal, and the district director* They are all encour- 
aging, ao you go back to the students and the teacher to 
get more information on what they want. Together you work 
out the details of a new program and develop the curricu- 
lum guide. By the next semester, the course is ready to 
be used on a tryout basis. You and the teacher evaluate 
the effectiveness of the course by using previously 
agreed-upon criteria; you also make modifications in the 
course as the semester progresses. 

At the end of a year and after many revisions, all — you, 
the teacher, the students, and the district director — agree 
that the course was a success, and it will be continued 
for at liusL one more y ear. — — - — — — - ~ — - — 

a. Could the change agent have done more to involve the 
community in the program? Might this have been useful? 

b. How would you plan for more community involvement? 



Discussion Question 

1. As a change agent, it is important to identify the most 
powerful and influential people in your community. In 
vocational education they are usually your .Advisory Com- 
mittee representatives and the organizations they repre- 
sent* Who are they in your community, and how do they 
usually react to innovation? Are they usually conserva- 
tive or progressive? 



Group Activity 

This activity is directed toward identifying the functions 
of change agents. 4 

Directions: Using personal experience as a base, each 
class member should complete the following two grids. The 
first relates to a comprehensive high school, the second to a 
postsecondary vocational school or community college. Across 
the top are potential change agents in the curriculum process. 

-25- 




Listed in the left column are functions of curriculum change. 
Nark an "X" in the square of three change atfnts who would be 
most likely to play a significant role regarding each function. 
After the grids have been completed , students should divide 
into smaller groups of four or five who will discuss and com- 
pare the grids. It will probably be discovered that more than 
three persons will carry out various responsibilities. The 
three selected as most likely by each student will be affected 
by the student's experience. 
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GOAL 3: Describe Che process of planned change in vocational 
education* 



Planned Change in Vocational Education* 

Planned change in vocational education is cyclical and 
includes evaluation; problem definition; and selection, imple- 
mentation, and monitoring of an innovative solution. 

Evaluation 

During the evaluation stagey planners and others desiring 
to effect change take a look at "what is." They obtain infor- 
mation on the characteristics, needs, and employment opportuni- 
ties of the population being served. They also analyse trends 
that show population, occupational, and technical changes. To 
determine "what is," the curriculum specialist might carry out 
one or more of the following activities: 

• Discussions among local vocational education staff 
members, followed by meetings with other school staff 
or citizen groups 

• Reviews of previously established program goals to ss1 
determine the efctent to which they have been met 

• Student follow-up surveys that show career patterns, 
job satisfaction, geographical and socioeconomic 
mobility 

• Special follow-up surveys of program dropouts 

m. Reviews of self-evaluations carried out for accredi- 
tation purposes 



* Adapted from Wall, J. E. Review and synthesis of strategies 
for effecting change in vocational and technical education . 
Columbus, OH: Ohio State University, Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, 1972. 
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• Reviews of findings of student vocational interest 
surveys 



• Surveys of parents 1 and faculty members 9 attitudes 
toward vocational education 

• Surveys of local businesses, industries, and firms 
(these can be used to supplement data obtained from 

,* the local Employment Development Office). 

All data should bo subjected to critical appraisal in terms 
of their: (1) source, reliability, validity; (2) pertinence to 
vocational education planning; (3) analyses and interpretations; 
and (4) banner of presentation. For further information on 
evaluation activitiea, consult the module in this series devoted 
to program evaluation. 



Problem Definition 

The evaluation will either justify the program as it exists 
or point up problems that need attention. These problems should 
receive detailed examination* What is sometimes stated as a 
problem may, in actuality, be only a "symptom" of some deeper- 
seated problem. For instance, it has been stated that students 
tend to drop out of school because of "lack of interest." Was 
it lack of interest in a course or courses? If so, would more 
comprehensive vocational education offerings reduce the dropout 
rate? 

The problem definition stage should result in t\e formula* 
tion of tentative program goals. The goals should be reexamined 
annually by the staff and modified, if necessary, to reflect 
recent experiences, research, and suggestions from advisory 
committees and councils. 



Select a Solution 

Most problems can be solved in more than one way. Criteria 
must be established to determine how tentative solutions will 
be judged or compared with each other. The values and aspira- 
tions of the educational system will determine the criteria 
used. At this stage, individuals inside and outside the local 
school system should be consulted. 

All possible solutions should be reviewed, the consequences 
of each weighed, probabilities of success assigned, and a single 
solution to each problem selected. Selected solutions must be 
compatible with each other and with decisions already made that 
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affect the remainder of the school system and the community. 
Once solutions are selected , the tentative goals stated earlier 
should be reviewed, revised as necessary, and adopted. 

A benefit and cost approach to selecting solutions is 
described below. The answers to the questions listed here can 
provide information to help you make a more rational decision.* 



Individual Student Growth 

Rate of learning . What effect will the solution have on 
the rate of student learning? 

Scope of learning . How does the solution affect the num- 
ber and type of learning experiences and/or skills to which the 
students will be exposed? 

Attitude . What effect on attitudes can be attributed to 
the solution (i.e., community, students, teachers, administra- 
tors)? Are there any experiences that assist the students in 
the development of their self-concepts and their abilities to 
relate to other individuals? 



Program Operations 

Efficiency . What information is available that will allow 
a cost/benefit analysis of the solution? How does this analy- 
sis compare to the present status or other alternatives? 

Effectiveness . What evidence indicates the solution can 
achieve the required objectives to our satisfaction? 



Society and the Economy 

Entry and advancement in an occupation . What effect does 
the solution have on increasing the opportunities to acquire 
job-entry skills? Does the solution include activities that 
will contribute to promotion and satisfaction on the job? 



* Hull and Wells. The classification aidP evaluation of innova - 
tions for vocational and technical education . U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972. 



BENEFITS 
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Economic and social efficiencies • What effect will the 
solution have on productivity and costs to society in relation 
to such items as wages, occupational mobility, and school drop- 
out rate? 

Social values . What attea^s^vijyi be t^de to cyjgate 

sfwareiiMT "ofTBciety in the students through teaching concepts 
concerning institutions, la ?» cultures, and social problems? 

Community involvement . What benefits will accrue to the 
school and community after installing the solution? What 
effect will the solution have on such items as school and 
community relations, and the public image of the school? 



Credibility 

Validity . What evidence indicates that the solution can 
achieve its objectives? 

Reliabilit y. Where has the solution been tested previ- 
ously? How similar are these settings to our situation? 



Assurance Contract 

Warranty * To what extent does the developer and/or pro- 
moter warrant the soundness of the solution? Who is respon- 
sible for assuring the services of the solution? 

Operational assistance . What types of consultation and 
services are provided by the sponsoring agency to assure the 
effectiveness of the product? 



COSTS 



Funding 

Costs * What is the cost per unit over time? Will the 
solution involve a saving? 

Sources of dollars * How can the solution be funded? Must 
the cost be borne locally, or is assistance available wholly or 
in part from state, federal, or public sources such ad founda- 
tions? What are the possibilities of reallocating present 
budget items to accommodate installation? 




Availability of dollars * What processes and/or procedures 
oust be followed to acquire the necessary funding? Is the 
local educational agency in a position to expend its own money 
and be reimbursed later, or are funds from other sources avail- 
able prior to expenditure? 



Proportion of dollars available from different sources * 
In what proportion are funds available from other sources? Do 
matching funds have to be local funds? 

Limitations of use of other than local funds * What limi- 
tations are placed on the use of other funds? Can funds be 
used for instruction only, equipment and instruction, or equip-* 
ment, supplies, and instruction? Can funds be used for items 
such as construction, food, transportation, or consultants? 



Time Considerations 

Installation time * How much time does it take to get the 
solution working? 

Lead time * What deadlines are placed on activities prior 
to the operating date? How much time is necessary to order and 
receive items such as texts and materials? How much time is 
necessary to order, receive, and install equipment? Will the 
solution require teacher orientation or advanced teacher plan- 
ning time? 

Planning time * How much time must be devoted to planning 
by a teacher, coordinator, or administrator during each week? 

Operation time * What amount of time is required by the 
solution in daily preparation, classroom activities, meetings, 



Cyclical considerations * What characteristics of the 
solution dictate that it be installed at a particular time 
during the calendar or academic year? 

Installation Considerations 

Acceptance * What barriers can be anticipated from the com- 
munity, school personnel, or students concerning the solution? 

Complexity * What is the extent of involvement necessary 
to install the solution? How many staff members, students, 
schedules, classrooms, laboratories, or schools are involved? 



etc.? 
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Divisibility * What are the requirements concerning extent 
of installation? Can it be trial tested by the adopting unit 
before complete installation of the total product? 

A 
'% 

Policy chang es* What changes in policy on the state and 
local level are necessary in orier for the solution to be sue- 
cesslkiTnri.err^^fbcedulre - for a field trip on local level; 
certification changes on state level)? 

Degree of development * Is fcfce solution in an installable 
form or does it require more development? Are additional 
materials or training cctivities necessary? 

Feasibility * What evidence it there to indicate that the 
solution will work in our situation? 

Adaptability * What adjustments can be made to meet local 
conditions without damaging the authenticity of the solution? 



Organizational Change 

Disruption of routine * What interruption of routine is 
required by the solution due to rescheduling of classes, 
retraining of teachers, sharing of facilities, etc.? 

Effect on staff organization * What effect will the solu- 
tion have on the present structure? Does it create a need for 
a separate division or department? 

Role change for individuals * What changes in duties 
and/or responsibilities are necessary for successful operation 
of the solution? 

New relationships among groups * What new kinds of rela- 
tionships among departments or grade levels will be necessary 
for successful operation of the solution? 

c - 

Personnel Needs 

Quantity of staff * What additions to the staff are 
required? How many part-time or full-time people per unit are 
needed? 

Teaching or other experiences * What staff experiences are 
necessary for successful operation of the solution? Do leaders 
need to have a knowledge of the community? 
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Personnel development required by the innovation . What 
requirements are necessary for the development of certain role 
attitudes, skills, and competencies not presently possessed by 
personnel? Is the present staff capable of and willing, to 
handle the personnel development necessary for the success of 
the solution? Are conaultants available? 



Space Requirements 

Space (Housing) . Are present facilities sufficient? If 



solution? % 

Space (Land Use) . What acreage is necessary for install- 
ing the solution? 

Arrangement of space relative to other programs . Does the 
success of the solution require close proximity to ongoing pro- 
grams or present facilities? On the other hand, is a separate 
location desirable? 

Acquisition of needed space * What are the options for 
acquiring needed space for the solution (e.g., donation, pur- 
chase, lease, rent, build)? 



Equipment Requirements 

Hardware . What are the major items ol equipment or their 
components necessary for the operation and success of the 
solution? 

Software . What supplies are necessary for the operation 
of the solution? 



Implement the Solution 

Hew programs must be equipped, scheduled, budgeted, 
staffed, and publicized. Strategies to accomplish these tasks 
are described in the module in this series devoted to, the topic 
of management of vocational education programs. 

To encourage successful implementation, relevant informa- 
tion must constantly be provided to all persons in a program. 
This helps to create an environment favorable to future change 
efforts. Program personnel should have pertinent information 
ahead of outsiders and they should get it in a manner that 
shows that the issuing person or agency is pleased to provide 




necessary to house the 
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ttpm with it. Suggestions for providing staff development 
activities ere discussed in depth in another module in this 
series* 



Kbditor the Sbrufton ^ m ^ 

Regularly scheduled meet ings, properly conducted, are 
vital to good communication within en organization. At this 
time announcements are made and program activities, problems , 
end procedures are reviewed* Based on these reviews, adjust- 
ments are made to enhance the probability that desired outcomes 
will be accomplished. A flexible program that allows for 
changes in the user system and in technology is likely to be 
maintained. 

Once effective monitoring procedures have been established, 
the program is ready to be evaluated and the planned change 
cycle begins again. 



Individual Study Activities 



1. Situation 

— — *Xt director of f lflrgg, qo»pr«fr»r>«iva voca- 
tional -technical pott secondary school* The school board 
has mandated ad axttnsiva review of all existing programs 
and courses • It has also requested suggestions for new 
programs and strategies for their implementation. You are 
given major responsibility for the project and are to 
report periodically to the board, with your final report 
due in nine months. 

Directions ; 

e On the following grid, listed on the left are the 
major functions necessary to evaluate, plan, and 
implement curriculum change. Across the top are the 
names of vocational school personnel under your super* 
vision* tor each function, mark "MR" for the person 
to whom you would delegate major responsibility for 
the function. File a copy of the grid with the 
instructor. 

e Take a blank grid to a vocational director and have 
the director complete it. Compare your choices and 
discuss the differences. 

^ e Compare grids with classmates and revise your grid. 

e Compare your final grid with your original grid (filed 
with instructor). Note any differences and justify 
the reasons for the changes. 
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2. What criteria might you use to assess whether to adopt an 
innovation in vocational education? 



Grow Activities 

1* Using your personal experiences related to a vocational 
education curriculum change, complete the chart on the 
next page. List in the appropriate column the human and 
material resources that could be utilized in initiating, 
implementing, and evaluating curriculum change. 

Discuss your chart^vith other members of the class and 
expand jrour chart to include appropriate resources that 
have bm suggested by others. 




Nate an overhead transparency of the chart. As a small- 
group activity, fill in the chart. Identify resources, 
determine appropriate positions on the chart, and explain 
the uses of the resources. 
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At a man* of studying change agent functions, tit in on a 
Meting of an advisory or policymaking group* Identify 
beh avio rs o f various group members : 

• How did they communicate needs? 

• Who was most effective in clarifying and documenting 
needs? Why was he or she effective? 

• What methods vera used to elicit suggestions and 
relevant information? 

• Were there differences of opinion? If so, how were 
they handled? 

e Were suggestions and relevant information summarized? 
By whom? Bow? 

a Waa there agreement on a plan of action? How was this 
reached? 

Tfie ability to participate in a leadership capacity in 
advisory and policymaking groups can be both practiced and 
tested in raal or simulated situations such as we have 
listed below. If possible, plan for and schedule the 
following experiences. 

• Present and defend a curriculum change to a state 
board of education, a policy board of a school, or 
other educational institution. 

> Chair a meeting in which teachers with varying points 
of view are to make decisions regarding the purposes 
or the format of a curriculum change. 

a Moderate an open forum for the public regarding a 
major change. 

Role -playing activity. * 

Directions to instructor 

a. te^iew baeic principles of group leadership and inter* 
action * Students in the "program undoubtedly have ~ 
background and study in group processes, working with 
advisory committees, and leadership. Therefore, it 
should be possible to summarize theaa principles 
rather quickly in a recall and sharing session. 



b* Select one or both Of the role-playing situation* for 
uee * The exercise offers two different situations in 
which the students participate in advisory committee 

basis for review and discussion* Each of two groups 
of students nay be assigned one situation or one group 
may participate in both situations. 

c * Assign roles * Seven roles have been identified. 
Additional roles, such as a student representative) 
say be added at your discretion. 

d. Assign chance cards * Each role has associated chance 
cards, which are designed to affect the behavior of 
the role player* Make copies of the chance cards in 
the text to distribute to participants* Only the per- 
son assigned the role should be aware of the personal 
characteristics that have been identified in the 
chance card. These personal characteristics may be 
revealed after the role-playing session* 

It is suggested that each role-playing situation be video- 
taped or audiotaped for review* Allow adequate prepara- 
tion time for the role-playing participants to familiarise 
themselves with the role and the associated behaviors 
identified in the "chance 11 cards* Directions for the 
participants* the two situations, the roles, and "chance" 
cards follow* 

Directions to participants 

Assume that there have been meetings between teachers and 
the vocational director; the director has conferred with 
administrators; needs assessments have been made; an advi- 
sory committee has been organised and has had two or more 
meetings* A general format for a new program has been 
developed. 

The meeting you are role playing is to last SO minutes* 
Maintain your role throughout the duration of the meeting* 
Questions you would like to ask or comments you would like 
to give can be made l ater * 

In addition to the general descriptions of the role given, 
each participant will be given a chance card on which cer- 
tain personal biases or characteristics are identified. 
These are not to be shared with other members of your 
group before the role-playing session. 
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Situations 



Situation A will be considering the introduction of a 
seconda r y le v el prog r am In Indust r ial A rt e Education beted 
on e job-cluster concept. This involves dropping the cur- 
rent traditional Industrial Arts courses for grades 11 
and 12. 

Situation B will be working on the revision of the Business 
and Office and Distributive Education program to include 
preparing persona for all aspects of the transportation 
industries and tourism 



To participate in this role-playing experience, you need 
to prepare for roles. This may require some additional 
reading , review of course notes, and conferring with 
knowledgeable persona. 

• Vocational Director (Curriculum Specialist) : 

(1) will chair' the planning meeting and, in doing so, 



put into practice best principles of group process. 



(2) has internalised concepts of curriculum planning 
and thoroughly understands the component parts and 
structure of a curriculum plan. 

(3) can "translate" occupational tasks into educa- 
tional objectives and recognizes the relationship 
of objectives to learning experiences, teaching 
materials, and evaluation. 

(4) will work toward consensus where needed and iden- 
tify next steps. 

e Local School Administrator: 



(1) sees the program in relation to totkl vocational 



program of the school. ' 

(2) takes responsiblity in this planning session for 
seeing that the program is philosophically sound 
and consistent with total school philosophy. 

e Teacher : 

(1) haa a good background in teaching methods, includ- 



ing successful experience and knowledge of theories 



Roles 
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of learning upon which instructional programs can 
be grounded* 

(2) knows what learning is, how it occurs, and how it 
can be controlled and directed. 

(3) can make judgments about the kinds of experiences 
needed to achieve employable competency. 

(4) recognises impact of socioeconomic background of 
learner 9 individual differences, and individual 
needs upon learning. 

• Chairperson of Advisory Committee — Representative of 
Occupation : 

(1) was chosen as chairperson of the advisory 
committee. 

(2) is thoroughly acquainted with the occupation for 
which the program is to prepare workers* 

(3) recognises the essential knowledge , skills, and 
attitudes required as well as the working condi- 
tions and reasons why some workers seem to be more 
successful than others. 

(4) can describe the job and tasks carried out by 
workers. 

(5) ia thoroughly acquainted with concerns of labor 
unions and understands apprenticeship programs and 
arrangements for work or clinical experience* 

• Vocational Counselor : 

(1) has accurate information concerning characteris- 
tics of the students* 

(2) is prepared to assist in selection of students 
that will make placement possible and is not 
discriminatory. 

(3) will be responsible for placement and follow-up. 

(4) has also made a study of employment and training 
needs for this occupation within the immediate 
area and other places where students may migrate. 



ERIC 
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• State Consultant (State Supervisor) : 



(1) knows the number end kind of similar programs in 
the state as well as some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of these programs • 

(2) has state vocational education standards and cri- 
teria well in mind and is prepared to assist in 
getting a plan written in a form to be submitted 
for approval. 

(3) gives emphasis to accountability. 

• Secretary : 

(1) may occasionally ask questions to clarify 
decisions* 

This role will be assumed by the instructor* 
Chance cards 

These are the "chance" cards referred i in the general 
directions* Only the person assign* . che role should be 
aware of the personal characteristics he or she has been 
assigred. , 

• Vocational Director : 

(1) You do not have much confidence in the teacher; 
and you often repeat — with slight variation — 
information given by the teacher* 

or 

(2) You are really concerned about your own status 
with the state consultant* You believe that both 
the kind of state-federal support the school gets 
and your own potential employment opportunities 
are dependent on making a good impression* 

• Local School Administrator : 

(1) You are still convinced that the current program 
can meet the need, and direct many questions to 
all members of the group related to "why do we 
need a new program?" 

or 
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(2) You are "oversensitive" to state criteria and 
standards and tend to view all consents of the 
state representatives as dictating how to operate 
a program in your school* 

or 

(3) You believe strongly in having the community, and 
parents in particular, involved in final curricu- 
lum decisions. 

• State Consultant (State Supervisor) : 

(1) You are very much aware of status — you want the 
group to feel the state representative has the 
last word. Add or correct whenever anyone else 
gives information that might relate to data avail- 
able in the state office. 

or T 

(2) You are a "born leader." Tend to assume a leader- 
ship role in the group—eliciting ideas from 
others, summarising, restating questions — and to 
\ake over leadership from the vocational director* 

e Chairperson of Advisory Committee — Representative of 
Occupation : 

(1) Although the "cluster concept" has been presented 
at advisory committee meetings, you are still very 
confused about what this means. (Situation A only) 

or 

(2) You have worked closely and cooperatively with the 
school and feel so much a part of the faculty that 
you do not distinguish between the responsibili- 
ties of the school personnel and your responsi- 
bilities as an advisory committee member. 

or 

(3) It is evident that you are somewhat skeptical 

„ about Lhe program planned and are not sure the 
school can develop the competencies needed to 
perform the job. 
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Vocational Counselor: 



(1) You have great concern for minorities — i.e., their 
rights and the need to develop programs of parti- 
cular interest or value to minorities* 

or 

(2) You believe the teacher needs your support, so 
endorse the teacher's statements and encourage the 
teacher whenever possible. You do this in addi- 
tion to making your contributions as a Vocational 
Counselor. 

Teacher 

(1) Your ideas are generally based on first-hand 
knowledge of what other teachers do — or what is 
done in other schools. You will not be secure in 
the new program until you have been ab*e to 
observe a similar program. 

or 

(2) You have recently taught at another school that 
had a similar program and are a bit impatient with 
going through "all this" planning process. 

or 

(3) You have a tendency to want to teach others in the 
group all you know about curriculum development or 
learning principles or the skills and knowledge 
needed for this occupation. 
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Summary 



In this module you learned about change in vocational edu- 
cation — like taxes, one other sure thing with which you will 
have to deal* You picked up the language of change with such 
terms as "change agent," "client," "diffusion," "dissemination," 
"implementation," and "utilisation." You discovered that people 
most likely to accept change are risk-takers: they are usually 
liberal, have an upper income and education, live in homogeneous 
and cosmopolitan communities, and are young. You also learned 
that the innovative programs most likely to be accepted will be 
consistent <*ith ttu sers 1 values, past experiences, and needs; 
easy to understand and use; capable of being experimented with 
on a limited basis; visible; relatively low in cost; and 
designed with acceptable training, servicing, space, and plan- 
ning requirements. 

You learned what it means to be a Change agent, and using 
your personal experience, you identified personnel in a compre- 
hensive high school and a postsecondary vocational school or 
community college who are potential change agents. 

Finally, you learned about the various stages of the change 
process: evaluation; problem definition; and the selection, 
implementation, and monitoring of an innovative solution. 

Through another learning activity, you assumed the role of 
a director of a large, comprehensive, vocational-technical 
postsecondary school with major responsibility for reviewing 
existing programs and making recommendations to the school 
board for new programs and strategies. In this capacity, you 
assigned personnel to evaluate, plan, and implement curriculum 
change, i-ast but not least, you participated in a role-playing 
activity in which you had a chance to practice some of the 
leadership skills required of a change agent when dealing with 
advisory and policymaking groups. 

! 
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Glossary 



The following terms are frequently used when discussing 
change. 

Adopt ion— the goal of the diffusion process; the point 
at which consumers decide to use a specific innovation. 

Change agent— a person who facilitates planned change or 
planned innovation. In the context of this module, the 
disseminator, marketer, or vocational curriculum spe- 
cialist is considered a change agent. 

Client— the person, group, organisation, or community 
that the change agent serves; the potential user of the 

innovation^- 



Communication tactic— any of several ways of presenting 
information to a prospective client. Communication 
tactics may vary according to the client's needs. 

Consumer—an individual or a group and/or an organiza- 
tion that receives and uses the product of educational 
research and development; the target of dissemination 
messages. 

Diffusion— the process of transmitting information about 
an innovation, including the sequential steps of dis- 
semination, implementation, and utilisation* 

Dissemination — the process through which information 
about a product is communicated to consumers during the 
development process to (1) promote consumer awareness of 
specific research and development program outputs, and 
(2) induce eventual consumer adoption of the output. 

Implementation— the process of carrying out and using an 
innovation* 

Innova t ion — the idea, product, or change that is new to 
people and that is the concern of the implementation and 
diffusion processes. " 

Integrated approach to diffusion — an approach to diffu- 
sion that requires the active participation of the change 
agent in all phases of program planning, development, 
diffusion, utilisation, and implementation. 
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Marketing — activities by which a research and development 
agency product is promoted, physically distributed, 
and finally adopted* 

Package— a combination of educational products. 

Post hoc marketing — an approach to marketing in which 
the dissemination of information and the distribution of 
the product are not begun until after the product has 
been developed. 

Product — the end result of research and development pro- 
gram efforts; an educational product may be either a 
material product (such as a text or game) or a process 
(such as a teaching strategy). 

U ser — any on e who use s r e s e a rch and de velopm e nt resources 
to solve his or her problem; synonymous with "client. 11 

Utilisation — the process of identifying target audiences 
and collecting feedback on their understanding and 
acceptance of innovations. 
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Individual Study Activity Responses 

GOAL 1 

1. Refer to the G lottery in thie nodule. 

2. The characteristics of people most likely to accept 
innovations include: 

• liberal 

• upper income and education 

• residence in homogeneous communities 
e residence in cosmopolitan communities 
e youth 

3. Initial support is most easily received from risk-takers . 

4. Innovations that meet with the easiest acceptance 
generally: 

• are consistent with the user's values, past experi- 
ences, and needs; 

• are easy to understand and use; ^ 
e can be experimented with on a limited basis; 

• exhibit outcomes that are immediately visible; 
e are relatively low in coat; and 

e have acceptable training, servicing, space, and plan- 
ning requirements. 

5. a. An integrated approach involves the users, designers, 

developers, and the change agent during all stages: 
planning, development, and implementation* The 
sequential approach considers these people only during 
the time in which they are directly involved with an 
activity* 

b. The integrated approach is more likely to ensure that 
the innovation meets the needs of end is accepted by 
those people who will later use it. 
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GOAL 2 



I. Case 1 

«• Be sure to consider such aspects ae modifying tht 
program, providing resources, explaining the program 
to community and school, providing feedback to the 
research organisation, evaluating program effective- 
ness, placing graduates, etc. 

Case t 

a. Yea* The change agent should take part in the task 
analysis and, if possible, the development of the 
progr«. ^ 

b. Content may be incorrect, entry level of students 
incorrect, and deaign of materials inappropriate for 
the school. 

c. The need fc? conducting a needs analysis and popula- 
tion analysis should he discussed. Also, school 
personnel shoul have been involved in the development 
and testing of the program. 

Case 3 

a. Yes. The community was not involved at all. 

b. The change agent could send notices to community 
businesses Qr volunteer organisations to see if they 
could use student repairs or if they could donate 
supplies and equipment. 



COAL 3 

1. The response to this activity will vary with the 
individual. 
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Self-Check 



GOAL 1 

1* Define the fol loving terse: 

a* change egent 

b. client 

c. dissemination 

d. diffusion 

e . imp leuen t a t ion 

f. innovation 

g. user 

h. integrated approach to diffusion 

2. Describe the characteristics of people most likely to 
accept innovations. 

3. List and describe at least five of the attributes 
exhibited by programs that are most easily adopted. 

GOAL 2 

1. Explain the "change agent" concept. 

2. What are the general functions or roles of a change agent? 

GOAL 3 

1. What are the components of planned change in vocational 
education? 

2. What criteria might you use to assess whether to adopt an 
innovation in vocational education? 



Self-Check Responses 



GOAL 1 

1* a. change agtnt— a person who facilitates planned change 
or planned innovation. In the context of this nodule* 
the disseminator, marketer, or vocational curriculum 
specialist it considered a change agent. 

b. client — a person, group, organisation, or community 
that the change agent serves; the potential user of 
the innovation. 



c. dissemination— the process through which information 
about a product is communicated to consumers during 
the development process to (1) promote consumer aware- 
nets of specific innovations, and (2) induce eventual 
consumer adoption of the outputs. 

d. diffusion— the general term used to describe the com- 
plete procedure of dissemination, implementation, and 
utilisation. Diffusion includes the process of 
informing others about an innovation. 

e. implementation — the process of carrying out and using 
an innovation* 

f . innovation — the idea, product, or change that is new 
to people and that is the concern of the implementa- 
tion and diffusion process. 



g. user—the person or group that will use the innovation. 

h. integrated approach to diffusion— an aproach to diffu- 
sion that requires that the change agent participate 
in all phases of program planning, development, 
dissemination, implementation, and utilization. 

2. p liberal 

e upper, intbme and education 

e residence in homogeneous communities 



e residence in cosmopolitan communities 



e youth 
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3. Consider the answer correct if it includes any five of the 
following: 

• consistent with the user r s values, past experiences , 
and needs; 

e easy to understand and use; 

e can be experimented with on a limited basis; 

e exhibit outcomes that are immediately visible; 

e are relatively low in cost; and 

e have acceptable training, servicing, space, and plan- 
ning requirements. 



GOAL 2 

1* A "change agent" is any person or group having three char- 
acteristics: a system of ideas that the change agent has 
invented or subscribed to; an active commitment to these 
ideas; and the ability to institutionalize, to actualize, 
and to perpetuate the ideas. 

2. Five general functions of the change agent include the 
following: 

e Involving potential users in the development and 
selection of programs 

e Informing potential users about programs 

e Demonstrating the effectiveness of programs 

e Training staff to use the innovative program 

e Servicing and maintaining implemented innovations 



GOAL 3 

1. The components of planned change in vocational education 
include evaluation; problem definition; and selection, 
implementation, and monitoring of an innovative solution. 
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2. What are its benefits — in teraa of individual pupil growth, 
program operation*, society and the econoay, credibility, 
and assurance of soundness and of operational assistance? 
What are its costs— in terms of funding, tine considera- 
tion*, installation considerations, organisational change, 
personnel needs, space requirements, and equipment 
requirements? 
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